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Poetic Drama 

When Deirdre, knowing the sure fate that will overtake 
herself and Naisi should they return to Ireland, yet gives 
the word to go because of taunting words spoken by Naisi, 
we have the essence of that mingled motive which makes 
drama. Much that we call dramatic in plays today is merely 
an external trick, like pressing the wrong button, getting into 
the wrong room, or enclosing letters in the wrong envelopes. 
Character has nothing to do with it. The new playwright 
will not go on crutches. 

It may be that this prophecy is too hopeful. But prophe- 
cies very often create their own fulfilment. And it is in this 
faith that we call attention to the announcement in this 
number of a special request for a poetic play which the Play- 
ers Producing Company of Chicago makes through Poetry. 

A. C. H. 

AT THE FAIR 

The editor has made the grand tour. The Yellowstone, 
San Francisco, San Diego, the Grand Canon, with the plains 
and deserts and mountains, the rivers and lakes and seas, 
that lie along or between — these were her spectacular vaca- 
tion from desks and doors, from poets and prosers. And 
now she is tempted to grow garrulous, after the manner of 
adventurers since the cave-dweller carved on the rock the 
story of his travels. 

Since nature preserves her monuments, while spendthrift 
man destroys his in this year of grace, since the two Pacific 
fairs must soon furl their banners and put out their lights, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

let us begin by saluting their ardent and perishable beauty. 
Even a magazine so specialized as ours may not omit some 
mention of this latest international festival, for these bubble 
cities are poems of our age, songs of praise that die as they 
are uttered and live only in memory. "I have loved flowers 
that fade," sang the Laureate — why may we not then love 
these fabrics of an hour, these "cloud-capped towers and gor- 
geous palaces" built not for permanence, to perpetuate the 
glory of kings, but for a dream's length, to express a peo- 
ple's aspiration. Are they mere costly extravaganzas, waste- 
ful in life and ignoble in death — these joy cities which cost 
more than dreadnoughts, and flaunt their flags for a briefer 
season ? Or is peace indeed more glorious than war, and a 
great festival of nations better worth its price than a battle ? 

What is most beautiful in San Francisco's bubble city? 
For me the first memorable picture was the water front, the 
Marina, as I emerged the first morning from the grandilo- 
quent courts. The sun shone clear on blue bay and purple 
mountains, on orange domes and Spanish portals and creamy 
eucalyptus-shaded walls. Beyond the yacht harbor, with its 
crowd of little boats, rose the California Building, which, 
taking its motive from the old missions, is the finest design on 
the grounds. The tall Column of Progress lifted its salute 
to the sun, and the gay little caravel climbing its spiral 
seemed to sail off happily from its shaft into the sky. 

I liked the creamy walls with their skilfully stony sur- 
face; the long, slender, drooping eucalyptus blowing its wash 
of green against them was as beautiful as falling waters. I 
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At the Fair 

liked the pale orange domes and banners, the battle-ships in 
the bay, the brightly dressed crowds gathering on the green 
for some festival. The picture was perfect and complete; I 
reflected upon its value for thousands of our fellow-country- 
men who get from these festival-cities their first impression 
of what the united arts may do for men. 

Afterwards I assembled other pictures in my gallery. 
Never from the entrance plaza, where the Fountain of 
Energy seemed too energetic, the facades too crowded, and 
the Tower of Jewels — done by Carrere and Hastings, usually 
so discreet — merely a showy anachronism. But the foun- 
tains in the Court of the Universe, with that ecstatic figure 
of the Rising Sun lifting us up like the song of a lark. 
The long cloistral colonnades of the Court of Abundance 
meeting in a high square tower with the sky through its 
arches — and all flaring out at night with great red torches 
from serpent-guarded basins. The proud rotunda of the 
art building mirrored in its little pool; seeming to suggest 
the pomp of kings to our farmers and traders. 

And then a thousand lesser surprises — beauty in ambush, 
to take one unaware. The little alcoves of the Fountain of 
Youth and the Fountain of El Dorado, so near to the crowd 
and yet always so still and secret. The tangles of green and 
color in odd corners, the carpets of purple violets and yel- 
low pansies, the rows of monumental palms praising the old- 
travertine walls. 

And everywhere sculpture! No doubt too much sculp- 
ture at times, but why should not art be over-prodigal when 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

she is playing with plaster for an hour of gladness? In 
these festal cities the arts try their experiments; the Cen- 
tennial, the Columbian, each began an epoch, and no doubt 
the Panama-Pacific will prove also a far-reaching influence. 
Our sculptors have learned much since ninety-three, espe- 
cially in their decorative reliefs; more than our mural paint- 
ers, for Mr. Brangwyn's brilliant panels, badly placed as 
they are, far out-distance even the lovely pediments of Mr. 
Hassam and Mr. Holloway, the best of the Americans. 
But the sculptors were given a free field, while the painters 
had a narrow one. 

The night transfigured all this, of course, and added 
sometimes a new beauty. But there was too little night — 
night was brighter than day in the great courts, and even 
the fireworks were lit up with search-lights. Night should 
not be banished by a glare in such a pageant, but emphasized 
by soft lights discreetly used, so that its mystery enfolds and 
enhances great buildings. 

The little old Spanish San Diego exposition is a thing of 
perfect unity and charm. For me it will always possess two 
magic memories. I had been told to stay out-of-doors, but 
in the beautiful California Building I found, in the superb 
reproductions of Maya sculpture and architecture from Yuca- 
tan, the revelation of a new grand style, a style utterly unlike 
Egyptian, Greek, Chinese, Gothic, or any other system of 
design hitherto known to history, but like them original, 
authoritative, and inspired. I was feeling like stout Cortez, 
with a new world swimming in my ken — what a marvelous 
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At the Fair 

age is ours, to bring all strange things near! — when, as I 
emerged on the little plaza, a lighter emotion chased away 
the sublimities. For there the most enchanting group of 
gaily colored Spanish singer dancers were exciting tropical 
emotions in Puritan tourists. I never saw anything so vividly 
and mischievously gay as the flashing laugh which one or two 
golden beauties turned up into stodgy Yankee faces; nor 
anything so funny as the sheepish half-hearted smile they got 
in return. It seemed too good to be true — the little Span- 
ish plaza with all this happy youth in it — Romeo-like boys, 
flashing gipsy-humored girls, twanging their guitars and 
singing and dancing on a level with us, to make the romantic 
old time live again. 

As I left the two fairs behind me, their beauty faded 
before older memories. Why was there a magic in the 
Columbian fair which no other has possessed? Was it 
merely that I saw it in youth, and in my own city, where 
my friends had planned and built it? Or was it the soft- 
ness of summer days and nights, which San Francisco misses, 
perched as she is on her hills between the fog-blown sea and 
the great bay? Neither of these reasons was quite enough 
to explain the persistent glory of that White City in Jack- 
son Park which has gone the way of all flesh. No other 
festal city has been so spacious by land and water, with build- 
ings so nobly grouped beside large lagoons. No other has 
achieved the Venetian magic of water life among palaces — 
little launches and gondolas moving from building to build- 
ing between mirrored colonnades, or drifting around a 
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wooded island as wild as a Sierran valley, and then passing 
out into the dark lake until the city was a string of jewels 
in the distance. And at night, when the palaces were hung 
with lights that trailed gold fringes in the water, when the 
boats drifted in and out of shadows, and iridescent domes and 
towers frded off into darkness — - then was a passion of great 
beauty evoked out of dust and fire ; for a moment all unreal 
things were real, and dreams had the hardihood of marble. 
No gala city was ever so beautiful as this Columbian City 
at night. We Americans are wasteful of our treasure, spend- 
thrift even of memories. But this was a consummate perfect 
thing — let us not cast it away, but keep it in our hearts. 

H.M. 

REVIEWS 

ROBERT BRIDGES' NEW BOOK 

A certain element in the American literary weeklies and 
monthlies is still descanting on its opinion that "vers libre 
won't do." We are expected to read long papers full of 
abstract and indefinite words saying that "the poet's true free- 
dom," etc., is not to be gained through this gate. The writ- 
ers must be innocent of any knowledge of the poetic tradi- 
tion, otherwise, they would know that practically all forms 
of verse date from antiquity: China and India and Greece 
had free verse before some forgotten Italian got stuck in the 
beginning of a canzone and called the fragment a sonnet. 
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